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THE GEAYON, 



print-seller Moon, before he had become 
Lord Mayor, or been baroneted for the ar- 
duous service of giving- Louis Napoleon a 
dinner, and bought — now that Moon retires 
from business to reckon up his bank-notes, 
and the fulsome platitudes which he poured 
forth daring his year of office — by another 
print-seller, Mr. Boys. The plates of tbe 
engravings in question were destroyed to 
prevent their being worked to death, to the 
detriment of the commercial value of the 
prints already bought, and of tbe last re- 
maining for sale. Mr. Boys pleaded " his 
anxiety to secure the value of the impres- 
sions, which had cost him ten to twe'nty 
guineas each," and — here comes the gist of 
the matter- — ".the few remaining copies of 
the engravings were put up to competition 
among the print-sellers present, and real- 
ized high prices." The affair has its two 
aspects, the commercial and the artistic ;• 
as to the relative importance of which opin- 
ions naturally vary. Of course Mi*. Boys 
tbinks the first the paramount one, and of 
Course I, who have nothing at stake in it, 
think the second. The first, one may 
safely leave to Mr. Boys, who has doubtless 
calculated tbe profit-and-loss account ; the 
second is not to be given against him with- 
out inquiry. The a/rtistic morality of the 
question appears to be this : If the plates 
had already been exhausted of as many im- 
pressions as would do credit to the artist 
and tbe engraver, it was beneficial to pre- 
vent the issue of others; if not, it was bane- 
ful, and no advantage to purchasers can 
affect the question artistically. Now, the 
plates had undoubtedly seen service. Some, 
in all probability, were fairly worn out ; 
others, with an equal degree of probability, 
not so. In any case, one consolation re- 
mains — that tbe works were not of a high 
order of artistic excellence. Out of five 
Landseers, one only — "The Sanctuary" — 
was an example of his best powers ; the 
two Leslies, though well managed, were 
but court- scenes, the lowest order of art; 
and Eastlake's " Christ Weeping over Jeru- 
salem," and Salter's "Waterloo Banquet," 
are quite as well "ploughed into deep, in- 
delible lines at a rule-maker's, then cut in 
pieces by machinery, and the pieces nailed 
on a white board." Requtescant. 
' Some doings of our sculptors have to be 
recorded, and others are bruited. A Go- 
thic monument to the late Archbishop of 
York, by Mr. Noble, has been placed in 
"that York Minster so ebulliently beloved by 
simple-hearted, splendor-handed Etty : an- 
other of the legioned Peels, at Bradford, 
and by Mr. Behnes, has been inaugurated ; 
McDowell is doing Pitt; Baily is doing 
Fox, and a " Circassian Captive," which 
may, perhaps, come into competition with 
that " Greek Slave," which you so unpatri- 
otically, so tersely, and so truly dubbed 
"rubbish;" and Marochetti has in hand 
"a colossal military monument," to be exe- 
cuted in West of England granite, for our 
burial-ground at Scutari. Speaking of this 
war-monnment reminds me of another — 
the "Crimean medal" bestowed by the 
Grown. The subject is Fame crowning a 
warrior ; and I believe I have seen some- 
thing of the design, though not in the me- 
dal itself. " Fame crowning a warrior " ! 
A classical woman in wings and a man with 
a Koman short-sword and naked legs! 
That is the kind of palsied idiocy we send 
out to men who have battled with grim 



Russia and grim death, and have outlived 
a Crimean winter with lungs and limbs be- 
gotten in the nineteenth century of tbe 
Christian era. 

Here is another " classical " announce- 
ment, delivered with a bland chuckle by 
the " Athenaeum" — " Glasgow promises to 
be as fine a city as Edinburgh. The Unita- 
rians have just built a chapel in pure Greek 
taste, with draped female figures to hold 
the gas-lights." That is a delicious touch. 
Pity that the other female figures who hold 
the hymn-books do not "drape" them- 
selves in palla and stola. 

Wat. M. Rossettl 



Portrait Painting.- — A very charming art 
—a right noble art, when nobly and worthily 
used, redeeming, as it does, grace and beauty 
from the grasp of time and the mortality of the 

grave, and transmitting the lineaments of the 
good, the great, and the gifted, to the anxious 
and inquiring gaze of unhorn generations. 
When we lay down the volume of a glorious 
poetj or study the works of a great artist, or 
read the sayings and doings of heroes, sages, 
navigators, statesmen, and all who, by deed or 
word, have raised themselves .above the medio- 
crity of humanity, the dead level of Common- 
place, we naturally feel a portion of Lady 
Rosalind's curiosity — we wish to know "what 
manner of men they were"^we wish to look 
upon the grand and expansive foreheads — the 
deep, mysterious eyes — the expressive mouths 
— in fine, we want, reverentially to gaze upon 
the exteriors of intellect. * " * * 
Portrait painting has one peculiar virtue. It 
has a stronger claim upon the affections than 
the noblest branches of art ; Its dull, literal 
matter-of-fact transcripts are more dear to those 
with whom the fate of the original are linked, 
than the brightest and loveliest beauties of 
ideal beauty. Through its mediums, friends 
and lovers gaze into each other's faces at the 
outermost ends of the earth. It preserves to 
you, unchanged by death or decay, or the 
mutations of the world, the frank, free counte- 
nance of the companion of your boyhood, or 
the form and features that " first love traced ;" 
through it the mother gazeth, with mournful 
tenderness, on the similitude of her absent or 
departed child • and children, with grateful 
recollection, on the presentment of those who 
were the first and last to love them. And, no 
matter how commonplace or generally uninte- 
resting the countenance of those persons who 
have been so preserved — they were dear to 
some one. The beneficent law of nature sayeth, 
that no human being shall go utterly unbe- 
loved ; it has insured sympathy and affection 
to all ; a nook in some heart to the most 
despised — 



Therefore, as an art that yields to the eye that 
for which the sout yearns, portrait painting is 
worthy of all love and honor. — William- Cox. 

The works of the British school of art seems 
the result of chance — the offspring of accident, 
rather than of any settled aim or fixed purpose 
of soul. A painter makes a portrait; a family 
group; a landscape with cattle in it; or, 
touched by some passage in the popular poet of 
the day, he embodies the scene, and sends the 
result to be hung up on the Academy walls — 
such works generally compose what is called 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy : and 
when we have added a few busts, a portrait- 
statue, and an allegory, in honor of the heroes 
of the last ' ; Gazette," we have said all that 
can be said in honor of the sister art of Sculp- 
ture. An artist is called in as a sort of physi- 
cian, to alleviate the panga of private vanity ; 



but there is no such thing as a principle ob- 
served in his productions. Hogarth. ■ indeed, 
had an aim of this nature, and created a series 
of works, dramatic, satiric, and moral, which 
are truly national ; but the works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds are but the portraits of such persons 
as were in love with their own looks, together 
with a few heads of the sons of the morning 
amongst them ; the works of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence are of the same stamp ; Euseli went far 
to render our sublime poetry ridiculous 'by a 
series of fantastic compositions ; Hilton, indeed, 
had an epic aim in almost all he attempted, 
and with bis fine eye in drawing, and bis taste 
for color, approached nigh to Spencer; but it 
was reserved for Wilbie, without leaning on the 
polished rod of verse, or the staff of history, to 
evoke out of tbe domestic manners and circum- 
stances of this island, a series of noble pictures, 
which, with all the glow of Teniers, without 
his grossness, exhibit a dramatic skill of deli- 
neation, in which Hogarth is alone his equal. 
— Life of WilMe. 

Wilkie loved to relate how be thongbt on 
the blue and lofty Lomonds, as he skirted the 
low-lying coast of England, and wondered at 
the clouds of smoke which came rolling towards 
him, as he sailed up the Thames, through masts 
standing as thick as the trees in the forest. 
The first step he took was to seek out a conve- 
nient room for a study ; this he found at No. 8, 
Norton Street, Portland Road, in the house of 
a coal-merchant; bis second was to seek out 
some public place where he might display his 
pictures, to make his works known and attract 
purchasers ; and the third step was, to enter his 
name at the Royal Academy as a probationer. 
As the classes of the Academy close when the 
annual exhibition opens, Wilkie was unable to 
enter upon the studies which he so much 
desired, till the middle of July; but. in tbe 
meanwhile, the merits of his early pictures 
found admirers ; people were observed to stop 
and stare at a shop window near Charing Cross, 
where two or three of his works were allowed 
to hang j nay, some seemed willing to buy, but 
were deterred by the fear, which most men 
have when they trust to their own judgment, 
of buying a matter of ridicule, rather than 
admiration. It is related by a gentleman, now 
on the judgment-seat in matters of ancient 
as well as modern painting, that a wealthy 
friend came to him one morning, and told 
hiift he had seen what he thought a very 
clever little picture for six pounds, in a window 
at Charing Cross, painted by one Wilkie, but 
that he was afraid to buy it. "Oh, buy it by 
all means, said the other; "it cannot be alto- 
gether bad if you admire it ; risk six pounds on 
your own taste. 11 He returned to the window 
where he had seen the picture, but it was gone ; 
some one who had trust in his own taste bad 
bought it. — Life of Wilkie. 

Our purity of taste is best tested by its 
universality, for if we can only admire this 
thing or that, we may be sure that our causa 
for liking is of a finite and false nature.— 
BuaHn. 
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THE LOWLY WORTH. 

The lowly Artist's path must always lie 
Where greater souls have often wandered o'er 
To pluck the very flowers they plucked before, 

Which they have left, or passed as worthless by. 

Bnt there are mountains towering to the sky, 
Within whose summit dells is rarer store, 
Blooming on crags, or where the waters roar. 

For those, who have the strength to climb as high. 

But yet by chance the humbler hand may find 
Some mountain bell, that otherH had not seen— 

Sprung from a seed, blown thither by the wind — 
To bind within his wreath among the mean, 

Which for the rest insures a greeting kind, 
While these, though common, may be prized 
as green ! Jubtin WrssOK. 



